CIVILIZATION   AND    DISEASE

Asklepiades in the 1st century B. c. developed a new theory and
laid the foundation for a new school. According to him, the human
body was built of atoms, which joined to form the structural parts
and were in constant motion in the pores of the organism. Health
prevailed as long as the atoms were able to move freely; disease
developed when the motion was disturbed. The disciples of Askle-
piades, elaborating his doctrine, reduced the vital processes to two
basic functions, namely, contraction and relaxation. They assumed
that all solid parts had the faculty of contracting or relaxing. Dis-
ease was nothing else but abnormal contraction or relaxation in
some part of the body. The theory led to a simple method of
treatment, and the followers of this school were therefore called
Methodicists. Some of the most brilliant physicians of antiquity
belonged to it

Philosophical skepticism had its repercussions in medicine also.
A school of physicians sprang from Alexandria in the 3rd century
B. c. which repudiated all attempts to interpret the nature of health
and disease. They pointed out that the purpose of medicine was
to cure sick people, and that doctors belonging to very different
schools still produced the same results. They made experience their
guide: their own and that of others as related in literature, and
when experience was lacking they acted by analogy. There were
excellent practitioners among these Empiricists.5

All these schools existed side by side for centuries. In the early
Middle Ages Methodicism had a certain vogue, but from the 12th
century on, when the Arabic literature became known to the West,
the theory of the four humors dominated all others. It was at its
height in the Renaissance when it experienced its first devastating
attack. The attack came from Philip Theophrastus von Hohenheim
who called himself Paracelsus (1493-1541).

The natural sciences had greatly progressed. The voyages of
discovery had stimulated studies in geography and long distance
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